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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 

We believe we were the first who gave 
the particulars of the various alterations 
made in this theatre for the purpose of con- 
verting it into an arena for Italian Opera, 
and as we have nothing further to commu- 
nicate upon that subject, and having given 
the particulars also, ten days back, of the 
prices of admission, we now give our readers 
every circumstance as to the first night’s 
performance. On Tuesday evening, long 
before the opening of the house, Bow Street 
and every avenue leading to the theatre 
was crowded to excess with persons anxi- 
ously waiting the admission, and others to 
get a glimpse of the nobility, who were to 
be seen in every direction waiting in their 
carriages for the opening of the doors. The 
opera was “ Semiramide,” and the princi- 
pal singers were Tamburini, Lavier, Grisi, 
and Alboni, On the entrance of the for- 
mer, he was greeted with great enthusiasm, 
which he appeared to feel, for when he be- 
gan to sing we observed a tremor in his 
manner we do not recollect before; his ex- 
cution is perhaps more florid than it was 
wont to be, but his voice is nothing like so 
pure as when we heard him a few years 
back. Grisi was in excellent voice, and 
sung the music delightfully. Lavier is a 


tenor of feeble quality; we must see him 
in some other part before we can altogether 
judge of his merits. And now we have a 
most pleasing duty to perform ; that of giv- 





ing our most unqualified praise to Alboni— 
this lady is about the middle statute, and 
exceedingly pleasing in her manner—her 
voice is a contralto of great compass ;_ it is 
pure, flexible, and harmonious, and she 
manages it with the greatest skill and judg- 
ment—her debut may be considered one of 
the greatest triumphs we ever remember— 
she perfectly electrified the house, and re- 
ceived immense applause. The chorusses 
were nof so perfect as we have been in the 
habit of hearing. The dresses were splen- 
did in the extreme, and the scenery very 
beautiful. The “ National Anthem” was 
sung, and the house presented a brilliant 
appearance. 





THEATRES. 
Drury Lane.—On Monday evening, 
after the opera of ‘ Maritana,” the new 


‘oriental spectacle was produced, entitled 


“ The Desert ; or, the Imaum’s Daughter,” 

taken from Moore’s oriental romance of 
“ Lalla Rookh,’’ This piece has been in 
rehearsal a long time, and the magnificence 

of the scenery and costumes and the intro- 

duction of elephants, camels, horses, ponies, 
&c. make it the most splendid spectacle 
ever produced on the English stage, The 

expense of this piece nightly must be enor- 
mous, It will be useless to attempt to give 
the plot; we shall therefore content our- 
selves by noticing one or two scenes—that 
of the Desert is beautifully conceived and 
painted; also the Arch of Triumph, and 
the Simoom of the Desert or the Wind of 
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Fire, are exccllently well managed. The 
cavalcade has a most pleasing effect, and 
the whole combined must be seen, for we 
can give but a faint idea of the gorgeous 
spectacle. Miss Messent sung some pleas- 
ing music, as did Mr. Rafter, and Harley’s 
comicalities kept the audience in good hu- 
mour. The piece will, no doubt, havea 
run. 

Haymarket.—This house presented a 
very animated appearance on Monday 
night. After the last new eomedy a new 
extravaganza was produced, full of fun and 
merriment; the title is “The New Planet; 
or, Harlequin Out of Place.” It is written 
by Mr. Planche, and was quite successful. 
Buckstone, as usual, was full of drollery ; 
and Miss Bennett and Miss Reynolds came 
in for their due share of applause. 

Princess’s.—At this favorite establish- 
ment the Easter pleasure seekers had indeed 
a treat. ‘The entertainments consisted of an 
English version of Auber’s last new opera, 
the “ Barcarole,”’ performed for the first time 
in this country, and Shakspere’s “ Midsum- 
mer’s Night’s Dream,” with the music of 
Mendelssohn and Bishop. The house was 
crowded to excess, but nevertheless, the 
strictest order and quiet prevailed. The 
story of the opera is smart, interesting, and 
pretty, and the music full of melody, grace, 
and archness, and we think likely to become 
as popular here, as on the continent. The 
artistes who supported the opera merit the 
highest praise: all made their bow before 
the curtain at the conclusion, and the opera 
was announced for repetition every evening 
until farther notice, amidst the most genera] 
and enthusiastic applause. The ‘“Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” has been really mag- 
nificently put upon the stage. The scenery 
is Beverley’s best—it is really superb; one 
scene in particular, where the effect of the 
rising sun shedding a brilliant warm tint on 
all around, is introduced, drew down thunders 
of applause. The mechanism of the fairy 
transformations is likewise very beautifully 
managed. The play was supported by the 
whole strength of the company, dramatic and 
operatic. The songs were very sweetly vo. 
calised, and the tout ensemble perfect. We 
are sorry we have not space to descant more 
individually on the exertions of the perform- 
ers, but hope to be able to do so at some 
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future period. In the interim, we earnestly 
advise a visit to this house to our readers. 

Lyceum.—* Martin Chuzzlewit,” and the 
‘* Enchanted Forest,” in spite of their very 
frequent representation, were still found 
sufficiently attractive, on Easter Monday, 
to draw together a very large audience, who 
departed seemingly well pleased with the 
entertainments. A new piece, called “ Cru- 
soe the Second.’’ was played as an inter- 
lude, and met with success, Shirley Brooks’ 
new comic drama, “ The Creole,’ is to be 
produced immediately. 

Avetpui.— Flowers of the Forest” 
runs on with triumphant success. It pro- 
duced a house crammed to the ceiling on 
Easter Monday. 

Sapier’s Wetis.—A very respectable 
audience assembled within the walls of this 
theatre on Easter Monday, to witness the 
representation of “Jane Shore.” We will 
at some other period notice the production 
of the “ Tempest,” from the original text 
of Shakspeare, which has since been pro- 
duced. 

O.ympic. — Mr. George Bolton, whose 
partiality for short seasons is becoming as 
renowned a Mr. Wallack’s, during his short 
career at Covent Garden, again opened his 
house on Easter Monday, having strength- 
ened his company by the addition of 
Mess. Denvil and T.D.Lacy. The entertain- 
ments consisted of Colman's ‘‘ Mountain- 
eers,” and a burlesque by Mildenhall, en- 
titled “Joan of Arc,” in which George 
Wild and Miss Fanny Williams appeared. 


Surrey.—The Bedouin Arabs, twelve in 
number, from the Porte St. Martin Theatre, 
Paris, have astonished to a wonderful ex- 
tent the Lambethites, holiday folks, and 
habitues of the Surrey. Their feats are 
novel and extraordinary, and we recommend 
those of our readers who have not been to 
see them to “stand not upon the order of 
going, but go at once.” 

QuezEn’s.—A new melodrama spectacle, 
of rather an extraordinary character, sup- 
ported by the whole strength of the 
company, and entitled the ‘‘ Ship of Glass, 
or the Demon Lord,” brought a very good 
house to this little establishment on Easter 
Monday, and gained a signal success. The 
other entertainment were very good. 

StraAND.—Henry Russell has resumed . 
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his Amerlcan entertainments, and has had 
tolerable houses, 

Victror1a.—This house, the low prices of 
which have not unfrequently occasioned it 
to continue cheapness and nastiness of enter- 
tainment, has really come out very strong 
with its Easter novelties, which were tho- 
roughly appreciated by a host of sight-seeing 
holiday makers, who crammed the house as 
full as it could hold, 

Ciry.—The performances at this Thea- 
tre on Easter Monday, commenced with a 
new drama, entitled “ The Inundation, or 
the Miser of the Fort,” in which Mr. E. F. 
Saville, from the Surrey Theatre, made his 
first appearance. He was most enthusias- 
tically received by the audience, which was 
a very crowded one. He sustained a very 
arduous character throughout with great 
ability. Mrs. Honner was, as usual, very 
energetic, and received well-earned ap- 
plause. Monsieur Rochez went through 
some astonishing feats of bottle-equili- 
brium, which pleased the gods amazingly. 
The drama called “ The Lady of Lichfield,” 
concluded the performances. 

MARYLEBONE AND City or Lonpon.— 
Both these theatres put forward very excel- 
lent entertainments for the enjoyment of 
the pleasure seekers on Easter Monday.— 
Want of space alone prevents us giving 
them a more lengthy notice at present. 


CREMORNE GARDENS. 
The crowds of well-dressed person who 


flocked to this spot of enchantment on 
Monday, was immense. At the front en- 
trance in the King’s Road, a string of car- 
riages lined the road for nearly a mile, and 
at the entrance on the Thames siie the con- 
course of spectators was equally great — 
The gardens are wonderfully improved, and 
enlarged, a greater number ot walks and 
mounds of flowers added, while the enter- 
tainments are more varied and numerous 
than before. The veteran Green, with his 
grand Nassau balloon, formed the centre of 
attraction; and by four o’clock a more 
pleasing sight could not possibly be ima- 
gined than that in the gardens; men, 
women, and children, all seemed gay and 
frolicksome, and to forget the failure of the 
potatoe crop. The balloon was released 
from its mooring about half-past six. Mr. 
Green was accompanied by 12 gentlemen, 








amongst whom were Mr. Ellis, the proprie- 
tor of the gardens, Mr. Vanburen, Mr, 
Davies, and Mr. Spencer, amidst the cheer- 
ing of many thousand spectators. The 
band was playing the whole of the after- 
noon, and a concert took place soon after 
the departure of Mr.Green, The singers 
were Glindon, of comic notoriety, who 
caused roars of laughter, the American Bar- 
low, the banjo player, Mr. Atkinson, Miss 
Ward, Miss Clairton, &c., A pretty comie 
ballet by Flexmore, which, with his comic 
dancing, seemed to give great delight.— 
The Lauri family, and Professor Mori and 
his children (a la Risley), came next, all of 
which was duly appreciated by the multi- 
tude. The whole of the grounds are bril- 
liantly lighted with gas; the mode of light- 
ing is on a new principle, being that of elec- 
tricity—1500 lights were produced at the 
same moment, which created the greatest 
astonishment amongst the vast assemblage, 
the effect of which must be seen to be fully 
appreciated. The greatest order prevailed 
throughout the evening, and not a single 
accident occurred. The dancing on the 
platform and in the saloon began about ten 
o’clock, and was kept up till half-past 
eleven, The amusements were conducted 
by Mr. Flexmore, who kept up a constant 
variation from three o'clock to the close of 
the gardens. 

Evuterreon Socitety.—This society is 
rapidly advancing in the favour of that 
fickle patron, the metropolitan public ; may 
the firm hold it has already obtained 
strengthen at each meeting. Haydn’s 
“Seasons” and the “ Macbeth” music 
(with a few judicious selections from mo- 
dern favourites) formed the attractions of 
Tuesday last: ‘Come love, be mine,” by 
Mr. Kenney; “ Auld Robin Gray,’’ by Miss 
Thornton; “O that I never more might 
see” (from ‘Anna Boleyn”), by Miss 
Sara Flower; and “ Widow Machree,” by 
Farquharson Smith, were highly relished 
by the audience. We should recommend 
Mr. Butler to infuse a little more spirit 
into what he attempts; had he done so on 
Tuesday, “ Laura’s Smile’ would have 
been far more fascinating. Ilaydn’s music 
was exceedingly well executed; and Miss 
Wortham gave her pieces in “ Macbeth ’* 
with great care and precision. Theconcert 
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was exceedingly well attended, and much 
applauded throughout. Miss Sara Flower 
left at a very early period of the evening; 
her anxiety to reach her theatrical engage- 
ment in time was strongly visible in the ex- 
ecution of her last song, ‘‘ The Deep, Deep 
Sea.” 

Mapame Tussavup’s Waxwork.— This 
exhibition is a sort of perpetual remem- 
brancer that should not be overlooked by 
those who take an interest in contemplat- 
ing the features of great and distinguished 
persons. Here their taste will be amply 
gratified by beholding, in almost lifelike 
reality, the various statesmen, politicians, 
and patriots who have taken a prominent part 
in the world’s great drama, and not only 
those but the royal personages of our own 
and other countries, whose names and ac- 
tions are familiar to the English public. Se- 
veral new figures have been recently added 
to this extensive collection. Amongst them 
the most interesting is that of Pope Pius 
IV., said to be an admirable likeness of the 
popular pontiff. The figures of Henry VII 
and James I, are also exceedingly cu. 


rious as illustrations of the costume of the | 


time in which they lived. Altogether it is 
an exhibition of which no description, how- 
ever graphic, can convey an adequate idea. 

Potytecunic.—The crowds of persons 

who have visited this popular institution du- 
ring the week prove that the combination 
of scientific information with amusement 
will always be relished by the public. In- 
deed, the entertainments, if we may so 
term the varied and beautiful experiments 
on popular scientific subjects given at the 
institution, are eminently calculated to im- 
prove the mind and delight the senses. To 
young persons particularly, the immense 
number of mechanical inventions and va- 
rious working models are exceedingly inte- 
resting. The electric eel, the diving bell 
and diver, the electrical machine, and the 
dissolving views, still continue to be exhi- 
bited amongst a multitude of other rare and 
curious objects. 

Tue British Museum (Gratis).—The 
re-building of this national edifice on a 
grand and enlarged scale, is now nearly 
completed ; the new and splendid galleries 
i” which the contents of this rich intellec- 


ual store-house are classified and ananged, | 
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are open to the public on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, in every week. 


Ma. CHARLES BRAHAM’S FIRST 
MELODY. 


A concert for the benefit of Mr. Hamil- 
ton and Mr. Charles Braham tvok place at 
the St. James’s Theatre on Tuesday even- 
ing, the 23rd of March, and was well and 
fashionably attended; when the Misses 
Dolby and Ransford and Mrs. Newton de- 
lighted the audience with their combined 
talent—the Ethiopian Serenaders were also, 
as usual, exceedingly successful, and in no 
less degree the talented beneficiares, who 
were honoured with a full share of well- 
merited applause. The only regret of the 
evening arose from the reading of a letter 
to the audience (after the concert had com- 
menced), from Mr. Braham to his son 
Charles, wherein he stated that an extreme 
hoarseness rendered it impossible for him 
to sing the songs announced for him that 
evening, adding that he relied on the kind 
forbearance of the audience, &c. Tidings 
so unfortunate threw a gloom around for 
the moment, and those who came to hear, 
“Deeper and deeper still’’ deeply lamented 
the disappointment, yet who, upon such an 
occasion, would withhold excusing the non- 
attendance of our great and favorite singer, 
who, like a true soldier, has always been 
found at his post except in cases of real 
illness. In the first part of the concert 
Mr. Charles Braham introduced a new pas- 
toral ballad, entitled “The Rose and the 
Vine ’’—the melody composed by himself, 
though, as true merit is ever modest, it did 
not appear thus inthe programme. The 
melody in question is Mr. Charles Braham’s 
first effort at ition; the appl he 
received on the occasion was highly flatter- 
ing, and ‘‘ The Rose and the Vine” will 
no doubt prove. the stepping-stone to his 
future fame in the musical world! It is at 
all times interesting to behold the offspring 
of talented professional individuals advanc- 
ing in public favour, and who can have a 
greater claim on the public at large for the 
warmest sympathy and encouragement than 
the son of our unrivalled English vocalist, 
Mr. Charles Braham? We can strongly 
recommend the new ballad of “The Rose 
and the Vine ;’’ it is well adapted either for 
concerts or drawing-rooms, and Mr. Charleg 
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Braham sings it very sweetly. The words 
are by C. T. Harding, which we subjoin :— 
“THE ROSE AND THE VINE.’’ 
Ballad. 
Oh quit not, dear maid 
This cool sylvan shade, 
Where Love now invites thee to stay— 
Mark the Rose and the Vine, 
How they fondly entwine, 
While singing birds perch on the spray. 
How sweetly—how sweetly— 
How sweetly they sing on the spray. 
In truth, lovely maid, 
I would thee persuade 
Through life with me fondly to stray— 
You the Rose, I the Vine, 
Should for ever entwine; 
Thus sing you sweet birds on the spray. 
How sweetly—how sweetly— 
How sweetly they sing on the spray. 
That blush has, fair maid, 
Love's secret betray’d, 
Now rapture illumines our way— 
And till death we’ll entwine, 
Like the Rose and the Vine, 
While birds sweetly sing on the spray. 
How sweetly—how sweetly— 
How sweetly they sing on the spray. 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF '92, AND 
THE ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE AT 
COVENT GARDEN. 

There has lately been a revival of the old 
squabble between the three larger theatres 
with respect to the arrangement dated Aug. 
1792, entered into between the representa- 
tives of Drury-lane, Covent-garden, and 
the Opera-house, by which the two former 
bound themselves not to enact any Italian 
performances, and the latter to enact nothing 
else. Really its too absurd, to suppose that 
such an arrangement can be in any way bind- 
ing on any of the present lessees; and the 
conduct of the wisecacres who have endea- 
voured to fling in this bone of contention, 
long since gnawed and mangled, till hardly 
a scrap remains—who have raked up this 
almost forgotten mare’s nest,(forit is nothing 
else) is most supremely ridiculous, We 








thought after the warm attacks made by the 
whole press some eight years since, when 
Italian performances were prohibited at 
Drury-lane, partially on the account of this 
agreement, that the subject would never 
again be revived ; but nevertheless we find 
it again as tenacious of life as ever, again 
wanting some final touches for ever to settle 
its existence. 

Besides the remoteness of the date of the 
deed, another reason against its having any 
force or effect now, is the fact that its 
very articles and stipulations have been over 
and over again violated and disregarded by 
both sides. The Italian Opera House was 
bound to be open on Tuesday and Satur- 
day nights only; its season was limited to 
the extent of 60 nights ; and it was to con- 
fine its representations to the enactment of 
Italian operas only; while on many occa- 
sions it has been open throughout every 
night of the week, and its concert room 
every morning ; while it is now open every 
Thursday without exception. Its season is 
unlimited, and its walls have seen represen- 
tations in addition to Italian operas, of Ger- 
man operas, French operas, French plays, 
concerts, and on particular occasions Eng- 
lish performances. This arrangement, too, 
never contemplated the existence of new 
minor theatres in Westminster, or that the 
licenses of those then in esse should be ex- 
tended to the performance of pieces of a 
description until lately entirely monopolised 
by, and the vested and sole right of, the two 
patent theatres, 


Tales of the Drama. 


BY AN OLD STAGER, 
—~ 


NED THORNTON, 
(Concluded from our last). 





“Continuing the same mad career of 
dissipation? Visiting the —— Theatre as 
frequently as ever?’ asked Ned with a 
frenzied agitation. ‘ He is there night 
after night,’ I replied. “ Then, by God, 
he shall give me satisfaction or I will horse- 
whip him till I drop,” he cried in a parox- 
ysm of passion and delight. In vain I 
endeavoured to calm his fury—I soon saw 
that my presence only added fuel to his 
passion, and I withdrew, having first satis- 
fied the demands of his grasping landlord, 
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and emptied my purse in procuring him a 
few common necessaries and accommoda- 
tions, 

After that evening I saw him nearly 
every day, and did all in my power to alle- 
viate the utter wretchedness of his condi- 
tion. 

At length he recovered sufficiently to be 
removed from the wretched neighbourhood 
where he had been living, and he gradually 
gained strength from the nourishing food 
supplied him, and by the skill of the medi- 
cal advisers whom I had sent to him. In- 
deed, the thought that he should be one day 
able to avenge the wrongs of his early love 
appeared to give him new life. 

Meanwhile I continued my casual visits 
to the theatre, and always discovered poor 
Ned’s enemy, the profligate Sir George Vi- 
vian, foremost among the throng of “ men 
about town ’’ who crowd the back scenes of 
a theatre. I dreaded the approach of the 
time when my friend should meet, face to 
face, the seducer of his Ellen. 

It was late one evening, and I was just 
considering the propriety of returning home, 
when a message was brought me by one of 
the carpenters of the theatre who knew me 
that a person wished to see me outside the 
door; I accordingly hastened thither im- 
mediately, and had my hand tightly squeez- 
ed ina friendly clasp, while a well-known 
voice whispered in my ear, in a tone of 
nervous agitation, “Is he come? is he 
eome?’”’ It was Ned Thornton—I knew 
well enough to whom he referred—it was 
to the seducer of his betrothed, whose 
wrongs he had sworn to avenge, to whom 
he alluded. Much as I dreaded, and would 
have prevented, a meeting between the 
oppressor and his victim, I dared not de- 
ceive poor Ned; _ his bright eyes gazed so 
earnestly and impatiently on my face, that 
I could not deny the presence of the profli- 
gate baronet within the theatre. “I am 
happy, then,” cried the poor player, laugh- 
ing with a nervous and feverish gaity; “I 
have written to him thrice,” he continued, 
“to demand satisfaction for his infamous 
conduct to my poor Ellen—my two first 
letters were returned unanswered; on the 
third he wrote in pencil, on the back, that 
he could not fight “a knave and a pauper ”’ 
(those were his words), and sent the letter 





back tome. But fight he shall; he is no 
man if he will receive a blow and not give 
one in return, and I will horse-whip him 
when he comes forth if it cost me my life.” 
And, as he spoke, he shewed me a heavy 
whip, though, so weak had he grown by his 
illness, that it seemed to tremble in his 
hold; his feelings were wrought up to a 
terrible pitch of excitement, and he shook 
with passion and anxiety. A few minutes 
after and a person appeared at the door, 
gave a glance round as if looking for his 
cabriolet, and then stepped forth—it was 
Sir George Vivian—Ned knew him in a 
second; his trembling hand was immedi- 
ately placed on the baronet’s arm to arrest 
his attention. ‘ Now then, fellow, what is 
it ?”” said Sir George, turning hastily round. 
“ T know you, villain !”’ cried Ned in a pa- 
roxysm of fury, as, quitting hold of his 
arm, he seized him by the collar; “O, how 
I have longed for this meeting! Sir George 
Vivian, you see before you the wretched, 
poor, miserable Edward Thornton! the 
‘knave,’ the ‘pauper,’ with whom you 
scorned to fight, and who will now force 
you to return him blow for blow. You 
wronged, seduced, ruined, and brought to 
an early grave my betrothed wife, my loved 
Ellen—Ellen Travers ; in wronging her, in 
wounding her, you have wronged me, you 
have inflicted a wound in my heart which 
never has nor ever will be healed, which 
burns as fresh as day, which is as agonising 
now as it was when first the blow was struck. 
I have demanded satisfaction of you thrice, 
thrice have you refused—stand back all you, 
interrupt me not—I’ve sworn by heaven 
above to do this, and I’ll keep my oath ; 
stand back all. Now then, you villain ba- 
ronet! coward! deceiver! wretch! the 
‘knave,’ the ‘pauper,’ the poor outcast 
player, the wronged husband, comes to you 
with an earnest cry for retribution—take 
that, and with it ten thousand curses—take 
that, villain!” The words, which took but 
little time to speak, though they take space 
to write, here choked his utterance; he 
could add no more, but, gasping for breath 
and trembling in every limb with passion 
and excitement, he raised his right arm, 
whip in hand, summoned up all his strength, 
and let fall a blow, more violent than I 
thought possible, on the head of the pro- 
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fligate Sir George Vivian. The baronet, 
who had until then stood motionless as if 
paralysed with astonishment, now recovered 
himself, and, with a cry of pain at the blow, 
which laid open a frightful gash across his 
face, he seized his antagonist by the throat, 
and raising his arm, aimed a violent blow at 
poor Ned, which I, rushing forward, hap- 
pily succeeded in warding off from my poor 
friend. Ned then offered to repeat the 
blow, when, suddenly, as if struck by a 
cannon ball, he seemed bereft of all his 
strength, relinquished his grasp of his ene- 
my’s collar, reeled like a drunken man, and 
fell heavily upon the pavement; a feeble, 
half-broken cry alone was heard, and I fan- 
cied I could distinguish the word “ Ellen” 
in that faint utterance, and when I raised 
him up I saw, while a terrible foreboding 
flashed across my brain, that the blood was 
flowing profusely from his nose and mouth; 
he had burst a blood-vessel in the intensity 
of his agony, the rush of blood had pro- 
duced suffocation, and Ned Thornton—the 
poor player, the avenging husband, and 
faithful friend—was a stiffening, bloody, 
lifeless corpse ! 
* . * ° 

I have never seen Sir George Vivian 
since that terrible night. Rumour says he 
left England immediately, and died—as his 
victim, poor Ellen, had before him—in a 
foreign clime. Whether such be the fact 
or not can matter little now. Let him be 
where he will, roam where he may, here- 
after he must stand face to face with his 
victim—the oppressor and the oppressed— 
and answer for the evils his lawless passions 
and crimes wrought on the head of poor 
Nep THORNTON, 





CHIT-CHAT. 

Deatu or Mr, Witittam Leman Repe. 
—On Friday morning, at six o’clock, Mr. 
William Leman Rede, for many years a con- 
tributor to the “ Times’’ journal, passed 
from this life to, we trust, a happy future. 
The sad event, which took place at his re- 
sidence, Southampton-street, Strand, was 
somewhat sudden; he had been suffering 
recently under a painful and dangerous 
disease,against which he struggled with the 
indomitable energy that formed a marked 
trait in his character, and had so far rallied 














that his friends entertained sanguine hopes 
of his speedy restoration to health. On Fri+ 
day morning, however, exhausted nature 
gave way, and he continued to sink rapid- 
ly until he expired. We may sum up the 
character of our departed friend very brief- 
ly. Ardent, and impulsive in temperament 
his heart was the abode of generous sym- 
pathies and kindly feelings; to which, we 
fear, he yielded, too often for his own wel- 
fare, but prudence was with him a second- 
ary consideration when friendship urged its 
claims. Mr. Rede has been long distin- 
guished in the literary world for his talent 
and his versatile powers. From a burlespue 
to philosophic essay—from a song to a ser- 
mon—nothing was too light for his fancy, or 
too heavy for his vigorous intellect. As a 
dramatist he has been eminently success- 
ful, and has produced many pieces which 
admired productions. Besides his literary 
have attained great popularity, such as “ The 
Loves of the Angels,” ‘Old and Young 
Stager,’’ “ Rakes Progress” &c. His sketch- 
es of “London Life,’ were uncommonly 
graphic and humorous; the novel of the 
** Royal Rake,” that appeared in the columns 
of the Sunday Times, was one of his many 
contributions to the “Sunday Times,” he 
has been for many years a writer in several 
of the first periodicals of the day. Mr, 
Rede was only 45 years of age. 


LINES BY A LITERARY GENTLEMAN, 
On seesng Miss Laura Addison in the New 
Tragedy, at Sadler's Wells. 


I would not be Johnson’s ‘* Rambler,” which 
such plenteous lack of wit is iu, 


Nor Steele’s most clever ‘ Tatler,” nor 
Goldsmith’s gentlest “ Citizen,” 


Nor Isaac’s wisest “ Guardian,’’ nor Huut’s 
best ‘* Indicator,” 


Contented if, night after night, I’m Addi- 
son’s “ Spectator.’’ 


Mr, Distin and his talented sons have 
given concerts during the week atthe Thea- 
tre Royal, Manchester, with very great suc- 
cess; and their performances on the Sax- 
horns have been rapturously applauded. 

It is annouuced that Lady Boothby (late 
Mrs. Nesbitt) will appear at the Haymarket 
on Monday next, as Constance, in the 
* Love Chase,” 

Mr. Rayner, who for so many years has 
been before the public as one of the best 
comic actors of the old school, will take his 
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farewell of the stage on Thursday, April 15, 
under the patronage of the Earl of Chester- 
field. We trust his friends will rally around 
him upon this occasion, and show that old 
and deserved favorites are still in their re- 
collection. 

An Acep Actress.—In the year 1720 a 
farce was brought out at Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
written by Charles Molloy, Esq. called “The 
Half-pay Officer,” in which the part of an 
old grandmother was played by Mrs Fryers, 
who was then 85 years of age, and had quit- 
ted the stage since the reign of King Charles 
the Second. Her appearance was thus an- 
nounced in the bills :—‘ The part of Lady 
Richlove, to be performed by Peg Fryers, 
who has not appeared upon the stage these 
fifty years.’ Peg went through her part 
excellently, and, at the end of the farce, 
she was brought forward to dance a jig which 
had been promised in the bills. She came 
tottering on, as if ready to fall, and made 
two or three pretended steps to retire ; but, 
on a sudden the band struck up the “ Irish 
Trot,” and Peg danced and footed it away 
as nimbly, almost, as any girl of five-and- 
twenty could have done. Even after this 
Peg set up a public-house at Tottenham- 
court, and crowds resorted there to behold 
this extraordinary person. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Reaper.—We are informed Mr. Fredericks is 
the oldest of the two; Mr. Hicks has been upon 
the stuge these fourteen years to our knowledge. 


A. 8.—The farce called “‘ My Wife's Dentist” és by 
Mr. Wiiks, and not Mr. Buckstone. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LOBE HOTEL, Bow Street, Co- 
veNT GARDEN, opposite the Police 
Court. W. Humpuryes having completed all the 
extensive alterations, begs to inform the nobility 
and gentry visiting London and the Theatres that 
they can be accommodated with DINNERS, SUP- 
PERS, &c. in first-rate excellence at very moderate 
charges, combined with every comfort; and trusts, 
by strict attentien, to merit their future favours. 
A Splendid Coffee Room, where gentlemen may 
dine from the joint at 1s. 6d. each, or with fish or 
soup 28., from 2 till 8. Private Dining and Supper 
Rooms for Large or Small Parties, Excellent and 
well-aired beds—bed and breakfast, 17s. 6d. per 
week, or board and lodging, £2 28. per week. All 
kinds of French dishes prepared by a first-rate 
artist from Paris. Excellent suppers after the the- 
atres are over, very reasonable. 











AURENT’S CASINO, Royat Ape. 
LAIDE GALLERY, STRAND. — Open 
every evening during the week, with a series of 
attractive novelties. All the new Parisian polkas 
and quadrilles. Band of sixty performers, con- 
ducted by M. Emile Laurent. Vocalists, Miss 
Clairton, Mr. D. Brown, Mr. R. Glindon (the po. 
lar comic singer), andthe American Barlow (his 
rst appearance), the facetious delineator of Negro 
eccentricities and character.—Refreshments of the 
first quality, at moderate charges Admission, 1s, 
—Doors open at seven; commence atthe half hour, 
and terminate at half-past eleven o'clock. 


Just Published, and Sold at 1, Clifford Sireci, 
Bond Street, London. 
HARDING'S LAST NEW BALLAD, 

HE ROSE AND THE VINE,— 


The Melody Composed and Sung 
by Cuantes Branam, Price 2s. where also 
may be had, with a Frontispiece by Kenny 
Meadows, and Sixteen Wood cuts, cloth, gilt 
edges, price 2s 6d. HARDING'S FABLEs; 
Treating of Flowers, &c. presented as a Birth- 
day Offering to Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Royal of England, and graciously accepted 
by Her MAJEsTy THE QUEEN. 

Extract of a letter from Windsor Castle, 
dated November 24, 1845:—‘ | am desired to 
acknowledge, on the part of the Queen, the 
beautiful basket of flowers presented by Mr, 
Harding to the Princess Koyal, and also the 
Book of Fables, Music, and the Bouquet. They 
were much admired, and graciously accepted.” 

SONGS AND DUETTS, 
Written and Sold by C. T. Harding, 1, Clifford- 
street, Bond-street. 
“The Rose of Affection,” a Ballad Music by 
for Juvenile Singers ...... Miss M.B.Hawes 
“The Farewell to Scotland,” 
(sung by Mr. W. Harrison). John Gray 
** Love came one day,’ Song, just 





H. Graves 
“ Follow me,” Song s.esessee Barnett 
“ The Fairy Ring,” Duet......... Macfarren 
“* The Sea Nymph,” Song ....... Macfarren 
** Come to the Myrtle Bower,” 

Duet ncccccccocccccccccesecscccccce Macfarren 
** Avon’s Lovely Stream,” Song. T. Millar 
“ By the Moon’s beaming Light” 

SONG ccccccccccecccccccccvvessococes  TUlly 


—— 
RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 
—Persons of any aze, however bad 
thelr WRITING, may, in EIGHT LESSONS, 
acquire permanently an elcgant and flowing style 
of penmanship, adapted either to professional pur- 
suits or private correspondence Arithmetic ona 
method requiring only one-third the time usually 
requisite. Book-keeping as practised in the go- 
vernment, banking, and merchants’ offices. Short- 
hand, &c. Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 
7, New-street, Covent-garden. 

“* Under Mr. Smart, penmanship has been reduc- 
ed to a scietice, and the acquisition, therefore, of 
what is called a ‘good hand,’ rendered but ‘ the 
labour of an hour!’”—Polytechnic Journal, 


CONTENTS. 
Theatres.—Drury Lane, Haymarket, Princess's, 
Lyceum, Adelphi, Sadler's Wells, Olympic, 
Surrey, Queen’s, Strand, Victoria, City, 
Ma4ryleBOne 20.00. ccecccccrccscccsescecces 133-114-116 
Cremorne Gardens—Euterpeon Society—Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s — Polytechnic — Britsh 
Museum.—Brahams’ Concert ose....00008 115-16 
Italian Opera—Ned Thornton .......s00000. 117 18-19 
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